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ROUND ABOUT THE BAHAMAS. 


Wuitst London fashionables crowd one gaiety 
on another through the winter season, dwellers 
in remote and quiet colonies have to make amuse- 
ment for themselves of equally pleasant if less 
exciting kind; and the winter is also our ‘season’ 
in the Bahamas. On pleasure bent, we—that is, 
three ladies, two children and nurse—proposed 
to ourselves a trip to Harbour Island, one of the 
nearest and prettiest of the ‘out islands, such 
being the lofty way in which New Providence 
talks of its neighbours, although, as a rule, larger 
and more fertile than itself. But then Nassau is 
our metropolis. The sea was our highway, a 
schooner our train. We think no more of step- 
ping on board a ship than do our English 
sisters of getting into the Metropolitan Railway. 
Monday was mail-day. Once a fortnight in 
winter, once a month in summer, each of the 
larger islands sends a mail schooner to convey 
their letters to the Post-office at Nassau, announc- 
ing their arrival and marking their distinction by 
firing a gun. On Tuesday they disperse again 
for their various bourns, carrying with them the 
English mail, and usually stores of all sorts for 
island use. Our letters secured, we boarded the 
Dart of Harbour Island, a clean, trim, little 
vessel of thirty-five tons; the swiftest, steadiest 
little ship in the service, manned almost entirely 
by a white crew of kindly, steady, church-goers. 
Long may she run ! 

The sea was not altogether amiable. It had 
worked itself up into a sudden gale on Sunday ; 
the glass had sunk to sixty degrees, and had not 
yet recovered itself ; moreover, the Bishop’s yacht 
had stolen a march on us, and it always carries 
bad weather. These were all factors against us. 
Still, at 4 pM. we started, up the harbour, a 
significant fact; as, in smooth weather, boats 
generally prefer to cross the bar and catch the 
full breeze of the ocean. At five o'clock, coffee 
—without milk—and excellent bread and butter 
were served to us. We needed all our wraps 
as we sat long on deck watching the brilliant 


stars. The Great Bear in these latitudes stands 
on its tail, like a huge mark of interrogation. 
Our interest in astronomy was great ; in vain the 
captain suggested the cabin might be warmer. 
Who that has once slept in the cabin of an island 
schooner is ever in haste to repeat the experience! 
Nevertheless, at nine o’clock we withdrew. Over 
the miseries of night we draw a veil; yet, in 
justice to the Dart, be it said her berths are large, 
clean, and as comfortable as can be expected. 

The sea is a good school for early rising. We 
were on deck betimes; the breakfast of fried 
ham, coffee, and bread and butter, was, excellent 
for the happy ones who could eat. In a few 
hours we were off Spanish Wells, a pretty little 
settlement, where we lay-to, to land the mails, 
and where, alas, we also ran aground on a sand- 
bank in the white water (that is, shallow sea). 
Here we were hailed by a New Yorker, who 
having passed the former winter in Norway, con- 
ceived the idea of spending the present one amidst 
the equally beautiful, if in temperature somewhat 
different, waters of the Bahamas. He looked— 
saving only his complexion—somewhat like one 
of the aborigines, paddling his own canoe, and 
darting swiftly here and there. 

Being anxious to proceed, the captain had the 
anchor put on the ship’s boat, and conveyed to 
a neighbouring rock, trying by means of the 
hawsers to move ourselves off. The change of 
tide came to our aid, and we were once more 
afloat. So numerous are the ‘cays’ or islets scat- 
tered about the Bahamas, that in sailing to Har- 
bour Island one scarcely loses sight of land. As 
we passed from Spanish Wells, the large island 
of Eleuthera was already on our right. We were 
soon passing ‘Ridley’s Face, a jutting head- 
land, which, as you recede from it, gradually 
takes the form of a man’s profile ; hence its name. 
Leaving the white water, we came to a rough 
piece of deep sea; the wind being too strong to 
allow us to coast along and shelter ourselves by 
the land. At last we round a corner, making our 
last tack, and find ourselves in the spacious 


harbour from which the island takes its name, 
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and which would hold a fleet with ease. Harbour 
Island is a small island, almost encircled by 
Eleuthera, a long, narrow, semicircular strip of 
land, and a few other ‘cays’ to the west. A good 
gathering of the inhabitants was of course on 
the little pier for the great event of the arrival 
of the Dart. A rose cockatoo, an unmentioned 

nger, which had already visited Harbour 
sland, was received as an old friend, and we 
were not sorry to find ourselves on terra firma 
and in our hired house. 

We have often been amused at the business- 
like way in which our American visitors sally 
forth on shopping expeditions; no doubt, the 
stores of Nassau appear as quaint to them as 
do the out-island shops to us. Of course we had 
taken a box of stores; but who can reckon for 
the countless minutiz of cooking? Our modest 
wants cost us many steps and much time. We 
sought for mustard, and found it in ‘the doctor’s 
shop.’ (Croup does sometimes visit these lati- 
tudes.) Table salt was nowhere; but salt of 
island manufacture did engl well; a tin of 
roast beef—all honour to the inventor; a bottle 
of pickles, ‘soda crackers, fresh —what could 
we want more? We returned home, only to 
retrace our steps to our farthest limit for cheese 
and lard. Finally, we had dinner, and did 
justice to it. But water—that, too, we had to 

uy at a halfpenny a bucket. Every tank was 
dry, and the happy possessors of wells made 
fortunes. Bathing-machines have not yet estab- 
lished a footing in the Bahamas. An enterpris- 
ing P. Secretary once planted two on the beach 
of Fort Montagu, Nassau; but they stuck high 
and dry on the sand, and finally fell to pieces 
from sheer neglect. Our bathing costumes were 
threatened with the same fate; and our daily 
ablutions had to be performed in a thimbleful of 
% ht in the earl 

t is a pretty sight in the early morning to 
see all the little hoist sail 
the harbour to the neighbouring mainland of 
Eleuthera. The soil of echonr fsland is simple 
sand; nothing but cocoa-nuts can grow in it. 
All cultivation of vegetables and fruit is carried 
on at Eleuthera, where, by old legislation, a 
nt of land was made to the inhabitants of 
arbour Island. Three thousand acres of this 
land they are now desirous of selling to some 
English capitalist for growing manila. I said 
only cocoa-nuts throve on Harbour Island; I 
withdraw those words. We never saw finer or 
more healthy-looking sisal than here, where the 
sandy soil exactly suits it; and where, after 
being abused, ill-treated, cut and burnt, youn; 
plants are now sold at sixpence, ninepence, an 
a shilling a dozen.* 

Harbour Island looks a large place from the 
sea; its gray wooden houses are clustered along 
the southern shore, raised on posts two feet 
from the ground, the vacant space a shelter for 
fowls and goats. The church shows well on a 
rising ground with its pretty bell tower pointi 
upwards. The tasteful carving, painting, a 
arrangement of the sanctuary are entirely the 
handiwork of the rector of St John’s Church. 


* For an account of the Sisal plant, see ‘The Bahama 
ny Industry, in Chambers’s Journal, December 21, 


Above the church three casuarina trees shelter the 
rectory ; a long narrow wooden building along- 
side is the S. School; and two smaller ones at a 
little distance are day schools for boys and girls. 
We have now reached the middle of the island 
—Jjust a quarter of a mile—and hear the booming 
of the ocean on the northern beach. We di 
down a manila-lined path, filling our shoes with 
sand, toil up a short ascent, and are on some 
hummocks covered with sea-bent; before us, a 
vast stretch of firm dry sands, the racecourse of 
the island, with the loveliest of seas and the most 
refreshing of breezes. 

At this season of the year (March) the beach is 
generally covered with masses of gulf-weed, un- 
pleasant for walking ; but there is compensation 
in all things; so at least thought a man who 
had the luck to light on a piece of ambergris 
entangled therein—a find of some thirty pounds 
value. 

But though only half a mile wide, Harbour 
Island extends from east to west three miles. 
Its chief feature is the abundance of cocoa-nut 
groves, cool shady retreats, the sunlight glinting 
on the rich coloured, glossy, drooping leaves ; 
tempting one to lounge book in hand many a 
sultry hour. We took a pleasant walk to one 
westward along the hummocks, the hollows of 
which were carpeted with the wild white ribbon 
lily. Two ends of a rainbow were visible over 
the sea; by degrees the perfect arch disclosed 
itself, and behind it an advancing shower. The 
rainbow had the appearance of quickly walking 
over the water, and as it touched the shore, down 
came the rain. Fortunately, we were not far 
from shelter; a little shed, to which distance 
had lent the appearance of a chalet, was our goal. 
To this we hastened ; and though raised at least 
three feet from the ground, and guiltless of steps, 
we vaulted into it with an agility which sur- 

rised ourselves. The rain over, we descended 
into the cocoa-nut grove, at the foot of a steep 
sandbank. Had we essed a sledge we might 
have done some toboganing. As it was, we 
looked about for Alpenstocks. It was almost 
too cold and damp to enjoy the cocoa-nut water 
with which our guide supplied us, robbing our 
host with his own tools, for we had brought down 
his macheté (bush-knife) from our shelter. A 
cocoa-nut grove dripping with rain is not so cap- 
tivating as the same grove on a hot sunny day, 
the long leaves swaying with each breath of 
wind, and a soft subdued green light, making it 
look like the fairy tales of childhood. To sit in 
the cocoa-nut groves on a fallen trunk or on 
the soft dry is enjoyment indeed. 

This is only one of many pleasant walks which 
this small but pretty island affords. Barrack 
Hill, with its winding walks and clumps of bush, 
like an English common; Spit Sands, with its 
white, sandy, cliff-like banks, a miniature Dover ; 
and the Tract, with groves of sappadillo, laden 
with fruit for passing eead to pluck. Life might 
be spent in worse places than Harbour Island by 
those who can recognise in their neighbour ‘a 
man and a brother.’ The library, an excellent 
one for so remote a place, can help on many a 
leisure hour ; and of excursions there are plenty 
= sea, for which the kindly inhabitants are 

ways ready to lend a boat. 


Three Islands is the popular spot for picnics, 
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an easy distance for a hot country. Just twenty 
minutes’ sail over the harbour to another cocoa- 
nut grove and shell-strewn shore, with the bluest 
of water and greenest of islets, surrounded with 
depths of mangrove. Coming back ‘c’est autre- 
chose.’ It took two hours to tack back—the sea 
like glass, the wind in puffs, and the wrong way. 
Still we slipped along. What did it signify? 
Life glides easily in the Bahamas, and no one is 
in a hurry except some newly-arrived English- 
man. 

The Glass Window is the great sight of Eleu- 
thera. One of the clergy was going to the Cove 
hard by, and kindly combined caty and pleasure 
by taking us in tow. The sail is the quickest 
part of the expedition, followed on landing by a 
two-mile walk over honeycomb rock which defies 
every effort of the road-maker. But the sight 
repays the labour. The Glass Window is a large 
rectangular span worn by the action of the sea 
through a mass of honeycomb rock, giving the 
effect of a large window. There is some amount 
of danger at the place, as a sudden wave some- 
times surges up, boiling and rushing through the 
Window from the chasms below. But as you 
look at the dark-blue waters of the outer sea, and 
the light blue of the inner basin, you forget that 
the sea is treacherous, and associations come to 

ou of Oxford and Cambridge boat-races, of 

nglish crowds and eager shouts and eager faces. 
But no. This hot sun cannot belong to an 
English March, nor was ever English footpath 
at its roughest guilty of such wear and tear to 
shoe-leather as left one of our party almost sole- 
less on her return home. 

Eleuthera boasts also extensive caves, which 
are said to rival those of Matanzas, with stalac- 
tites and stalagmites for curious eyes, and guano 
for avaricious ones ; but the writer’s only view of 
them was from the stern of the homeward-bound 
schooner City of Nassau. With no wind and a 
chopping tide, scenery and blue waters soon lost 
their charm. On and on we glided, scarcely 
moving, with sails full set, ‘a painted ship on a 

in ocean,’ till, at four o’clock a.m.—twelve 

ours later than our reckoning—the schooner 
crossed the bar, and in the stillness of early dawn 
dropped anchor once more in Nassau harbour. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 
A NOVELETTE IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
By P. L. McDermort, Author of ‘Julius Vernon.’ 


CHAP. I.—A FAMILY DISASTER. 


PropaBty in all the kingdom a family could 
not be found whose history was so full of 
strange events as that of the Kings of Yewle, 
in Southshire. The Kings were an ancient house, 
not very wealthy ; but from the singular strain 
of blood which had flowed through them for 
generations, the family was regarded with a 
degree of popular awe such as greater houses 
rarely inspire. 

In the month of March 1870, Geoffrey King 
died, leaving two sons. The elder, Rowan King, 
was of course the heir, and was then twenty-eight 
years of age; the younger, Charles, was three 
years his junior, and having taken orders, had 


been appointed to the family living of Yewle, 
of which he was now vicar. Their mother had 
died many years before. No two men could have 
been more dissimilar in appearance and character, 
yet the brothers were united by a mutual affection 
singularly strong, but at the same time so sup- 
pressed from observation, that even their nearest 
friends had no suspicion of its existence. The 
elder brother was dark-featured, reserved, of 
strong will, and unsettled mind—a King to the 
backbone. The younger was fair, rather less 
reserved than his brother, but gentle in his 
manner and looks and words, like his mother. 

After settling affairs with their family lawyer 
subsequent to their father’s death, the younger 
brother retired to his vicarage and his quiet 
parochial life, and the elder went abroad. For 
some months letters came from him frequently, 
until his travels took him up the Nile; after 
which, for a period of nearly two years, nothing 
was heard of him. He was wandering somewhere 
in Central Africa. But during his absence, the 
vicar found an opportunity of falling in love. 
A neighbouring parish had fallen vacant, and 
a clergyman from the north country, a widower, 
with an only child, was presented to the living, 
The Rev. Charles King found favour in the eyes 
of this lovely girl, and in that quiet country place 
acquaintance soon ripened into affection. If I 
have to pass briefly over this early history, it is 
because subsequent events will reflect sufficient 
light upon it. 

The gentle vicar of Yewle had but one strong 
passion next to his love for Florence Walton—this 
was to visit the Holy Land. The absence of his 
brother had hitherto prevented him from the 
gratification of this desire, and now the tie that 
held him to Florénce Walton was a superadded 
obstacle. But as the maiden, as soon as she 
discovered the vicar’s longing, insisted on his 
making that visit to the holy places before settling 
down in his vicarage—as she, in fact, seconded 
his craving with an ardour that arose entirely 
from her love for him—he resolved to devote his 
next autumn holiday to the gratification of his 
strong desire. On his return, they should be 
married. This was all satisfactorily arranged ; 
but it still depended on Rowan King turning up 
in England, as the vicar had to look after the 
house and estate during the wandering brother’s 
absence. 

One morning in the end of June, Rowan King 
walked into the vicarage, smoking a cigar, look- 
ing darker than ever, and as composed in his 
demeanour as if he had only been up to London. 
The brothers had many things to talk about, 
and they went over to the Hall together. There 
was an old study in a remote part of the house, 
dark even in the brightest noonday, and filled with 
a miscellaneous collection of medical and scien- 
tific works. The younger brother, like his mother 
before him—like, in fact, every wife and mother 
that had ever lived in Yewle—had a strong 
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shrinking from this room, which had for genera- 
tions been the favourite retreat of most of the 
masters of Yewle. Rowan King inherited the 
tastes of his fathers, and this was his chosen place 
in the house. Into this room he brought his 
brother, and here he talked of his travels 
and other topics mutually interesting until 
luncheon. 

There was a great iron safe in a corner of the 
room near the fireplace—a receptacle of historical 
interest in that strange family, as shall be seen 
—and as they rose to proceed to the dining-room, 
Rowan remarked: ‘When I was in the States, 
I saw a most ingenious lock—a combination lock, 
they call it—and I have brought one home to 
have it fixed in the door of that safe. Unless 
you know the figures of the combination—and 
you can arrange these as you like—it is impossible 
to open it.—As soon as the lock has been fixed on, 
Charlie, he added, ‘I will give you the secret of 
the combination, so that no one except you and 
me will ever be able to open the safe.’ 

The vicar made no reply, and they went to the 
dining-room. During luncheon, the former made 
known his intention of spending his holiday in a 
visit to Palestine; and Rowan, who had been 
there, gave him a store of information that would 
be useful to him, and promised not to leave Yewle 
until his return. 

In two days the Rev. Charles King had started 
on his long-desired trip. He had introduced his 
brother to Florence Walton and her father ; but, 
in the hurry of his preparations, he had forgotten 
to inform Rowan of the relations which existed 
between the young lady and himself—or perhaps 
was under some vague impression that Rowan 
must be aware of what was so familiar to his 
own thoughts. It was a fatal omission. During 
the younger brother’s absence, Rowan King, with 
no other society within daily reach, fell in love 
with Florence Walton with that deep passion 
which men of such character are subject to when 
they love at all. The poor girl made the dis- 
covery with pain and grief, and for a little while 
complained against her lover for his negligence, 
But when Rowan King became aware of the 
situation, he acted as few men could have done: 
he told her calmly how sorry he was to be too 
late, but that she had made the better choice— 
that his brother would make her happier than 
ever he could have done. He continued to visit 
as before, and entered with zest into the arrange- 
ments requisite at the vicarage to make it fit for 
her reception. He had the whole house turned 
inside out, newly pe decorated, furnished, 
strictly according to Florence Walton’s own taste; 
—and so Charles found it, to his astonishment, on 
his return from Palestine. 

Nothing was said to him of what had happened 
while he was away ; Florence was silent because 
she saw it was all over, and Rowan King loved 
his brother too well to cast a cloud upon his 
happiness. A day or two before the marriage, 
the young lady and the two brothers were at the 
vicarage, having a last inspection of the metamor- 
phosis accomplished by Rowan King. 


‘Was there ever so fine a fellow?’ said the 
vicar in a tone of suppressed emotion to his bride- 
elect. The two were standing within the French 
casement of the dining-room, and Rowan King 
was on the lawn a few yards off nailing up a rose- 
tree to the wall. 

Florence looked up with glistening eyes and 
changing colour, ‘Charlie,’ she whispered, ‘I 
wonder if he would care—if you would mind— 
if I—is he not now my brother too?’ 

‘Do, darling,’ said the vicar, understandin 
_— she meant, and touching her forehead with 

is lips. 

The irl, after a minute’s hesitation, timidly 
approached to where Rowan King was employed. 
She attracted his atiention by lightly touching 
his arm with her finger. He turned, and looked 
down with a smile on her upturned face. What 
did she mean? Half a pace he drew back, and 
then, with a flush deepening the darkness of his 
face, he bent forward and kissed her. ‘God bless 
you, Florence, and make you very happy,’ he 
said, and turned away. 

They were married two days afterwards, and 
never knew how deeply the iron had entered the 
strong man’s soul. When they returned to Yewle 
from their wedding trip, Rowan King was gone. 
Five years passed before he came back. By this 
time his hair was gray. He could not rest at 
Yewle, and more years of wandering followed. 
It was not until the vicar’s only child, a daughter, 
was fifteen years old that Rowan King finally 
settled down at Yewle. 

After coming home, Rowan King dined once 
at the vicarage, and might be said to have shut 
himself up in Yewle after that. He was a very 
changed man, reserved and silent, as he had been 
in his earlier days. He had brought back with 
him a secretary, Francis Gray, a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen, with whom he was shut up in the 
study for several hours every day. He told his 
brother he was making memoirs of his travels. 
After luncheon, he did not work, but wandered 
about the house, or the gardens, or the woods, the 
society of his kind—even that of his brother— 
never being sought by him. The only visitor he 
liked to see was the vicar’s daughter, Agnes— 
named after their own mother—who, as has been 
said, was fifteen at the date of his return to Eng- 
land. In his silent and undemonstrative way he 
conceived a deep love for this girl, although 
neither the girl herself nor her parents were in 
the least aware of it. 

‘IT am afraid Agnes annoys him by going over 
to Yewle so much,’ said Mrs King to her husband. 
‘The child seems to like it.’ 

‘No; she doesn’t annoy Rowan,’ said her hus- 
band. ‘He has taken a fancy to Agnes, and it 

leases him to have her there, poor fellow.— 

ion’t interfere, Florence ; if the child’s company 
is any pleasure to him, it is probably the only 
pleasure he has.’ 

The vicar was not far wrong in his opinion. 
Every fine day the girl made her way across the 
park ; and if her uncle was occupied, she had the 
company of Francis Gray, the young secretary. 
Rowan King often stood at a window for an hour 
at a time watching them at tennis, with a wist- 
fulness in his dark face that was almost pathetic. 
They reminded him, perhaps, of what might 
have been, As it was, they brightened his 
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gloomy life a little; and a day on which his 
niece failed to come to Yewle was, wet or fine, a 
day in the woods for Rowan King. 

After some two years of this life, the most 
terrible event took place which had ever hap- 
pened in the family of Yewle: a police officer 
came down from London and arrested the vicar 
on a charge of forgery. 

It had come about in this way. The Rev. 
Charles King had, several years before, become 
security in the sum of two thousand pounds for an 
old college friend who was being appointed to a 
position of trust in London. As years passed, the 
vicar forgot all about this matter ; his friend con- 
tinued in the position, and rose to such estimation 
that there was hardly any occasion to remember 
the liability. But one morning the news came 
to him like a thunderclap that his friend had 
absconded, leaving heavy defalcations, which the 
amount of his sureties would fall far short of 
covering. The other surety was a Guarantee 
Society, and both were called upon to pay two 
thousand pounds each. Now the vicar, though 
enjoying a comfortable income, had saved no 
money. He had some investments, indeed, 
which he had made before his marriage; but 
when realised, they fell considerably short of the 
sum required, Accordingly, he went to his 
brother, who at once handed him a_ cheque- 
book, and told him to draw as much as he 
required. The vicar filled in a cheque for five 
hundred pounds, which Rowan King signed 
without so much as glancing at the amount. 
The cheque was drawn, not on the local bank 
at Souchester, but on a bank in London ; and the 
vicar at once went to town, realised his little 
investments, and paid the proceeds along with 
his brother’s cheque into his own bank. He was 
thus in a position to relieve himself of his 
liability, and having done so, he retured to Yewle 
with a comparatively easy mind. 

But it appeared, from the evidence in posses- 
sion of the police, that he had paid into his bank 
not one cheque for five hundred pounds, but two. 
When presented in due course at Rowan King’s 
bank, one of the cheques was duly honoured, and 
the other repudiated as a forgery. Both drafts 
were made payable to the order of ‘ Rev. Charles 
King, and both were endorsed by him and paid 
in to the credit of his account. hen the matter 
was put into the hands of the police, there was 
no stopping it, or Rowan King would have 
stopped it. 

‘Whatever the explanation of this thing may 
be,” Rowan said to his brother, ‘you never did it, 
Charlie !’ 

Rowan, however, was obliged to admit that the 
signature to the second or spurious cheque was 
not his. The cheque-book showed that two 
cheques had been torn out instead of one—that 
is, when the vicar was tearing off the cheque 
which his brother had signed, he must poe 
have torn out the blank form next to it. The 
books of the London bank proved that both 
cheques were paid in on the same day by the 
Rev. Charles King to his own account. The 
secretary had to swear to the fact that the 
vicar himself had filled in the cheque signed 
by his brother, and then torn it from the book. 
Richard King, a near relative, who held a high 
position in the county bank, and happened then 


to be at Yewle on business, testified to the same 
effect. The theory set up by the prosecution, 
and which there was no evidence to invalidate, 
was, that the vicar, in tearing out the signed 
cheque, had taken the opportunity to secure a 
second one—blank: 

Although Rowan King in the witness-box de- 
clared that his brother had no occasion to forge a 
cheque when all the resources which he (Rowan) 
possessed were at his command—although it was 
made clear that the sum due on his surety was 
made up without that money—although the 
sympathy of every person in the court was with 
the prisoner, and it was the conviction of most 
that he was innocent—still, on the evidence, there 
was but one verdict possible, and the unfortunate 
clergyman was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. 

The blow nearly killed his wife. There was 
only one man who seemed unmoved, and this was 
Rowan King. A muscle of his dark stern face 
never stirred when the judge pronounced the 
sentence. Without a word, he took his brother’s 
wife on his arm and led her from the courthouse. 
Outside, the Mr Richard King already mentioned, 
who lived in the county town, came to him and 
proposed that Mrs King and her daughter should 
come and stay with his mother for a while, instead 
of going back to the vicarage. 

‘Mrs King will return to her own home,’ said 
Rowan sternly, ‘and remain there until her 
husband rejoins her,’ 

So Rowan took her back to the vicarage, not 
speaking a single word during the twelve miles’ 
drive. She was grateful for his silence, as her 
tearful eyes told him when he led her into the 
husbandless home. 

‘Be of good cheer, Florence,’ he merely said, 
‘Charlie is as innocent as Agnes is, Sooner 
than we expect, it will all come to light. Iam 
not going to let it rest where it is.’ 

‘He will die in that dreadful prison—he will 
die !’ she sobbed, falling on a couch. 

Rowan King employed the services of the 
ablest detective that money could procure, and for 
months this man was engaged in investigating the 
mystery of the forged cheque. At length he came 
down to Yewle and finally announced his failure. 
That the detective was convinced of the clergy- 
man’s guilt was plain, but under the stern eye of 
Rowan King he was afraid to put it in words. 

Mrs King and her daughter continued to live 
at the vicarage, a curate having been appointed 
to perform the duties of the parish. But they 
saw no one, except now and then Rowan King, 
and much oftener his secretary. This young man, 
it came to be known, was the son of a distant 
cousin of the Kings, of whom Rowan had been 
very fond when they were children. She had 
emigrated to Canada with her husband, and had 
been left a widow there; in his wanderings, 
Rowan King discovered her, and promised to 
befriend the lad. She died, and he took young 
Francis Gray home with him, according to his 
promise ; and now, without a word or sign of 
approval or disapproval, he saw the young fellow 
in love with his niece. Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances this was a very natural result of 
their daily intimacy ; if poor Mrs King had been 
less engrossed with her sorrow, she would have 
seen it too. 
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‘Frank? said Rowan King one day to his 
secretary, ‘ have you ever thought over that matter 
of the forged cheque ?? 

*I have, sir—often,’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I have not yet succeeded in throwing light 
upon it.’ 

‘That means, you intend to continue? I’m 
afraid it won't come to anything. In another 
year or so my brother will be out, and then, of 
course, he will emigrate. That will be the end.’ 

‘I hope not, Mr King. It would be sad if the 
stigma of guilt were to cling to him for life.’ 

‘And to his wife and child after him. Poor 
Agnes !’ said Rowan King with a sigh. 

The blood mounted to the young man’s face. 
‘Even if her father were really guilty, sir, it could 
in no way affect his daughter.’ 

‘ Ay, in a hundred ways,’ said Rowan King with 
a curl of his lip. ‘The world would point to her 
as a felon’s child. This is why they must emi- 

rate, and take a new name in a new country. 
he curate, I suppose, has his eye on the vicar- 


‘I hope he will never get it, Mr King,’ said the 
young man warmly. ‘I don’t like him. He is 
too intimate with Mr Richard King.’ 

‘That’s just it. Mr Richard is the rising sun. 
My brother would be my natural heir; but as it 
is out of the question—for the reason I have just 
mentioned—Richard xing comes next.’ 

‘Then I trust he will have a long time to 
wait.’ 

‘He may, perhaps,’ said Rowan King musingly; 
and then they went on with their work. But in 
a quarter of an hour Mr King rose and took a few 
turns up and down the room. ‘I want to say a 
word to you about yourself, Frank. I promised 
your mother to take care of you. Up to the time 
of this misfortune to my brother it was my 
intention to leave you all the ready money I 
might have saved or invested. Matters are altered 
now. My brother can never live at Yewle, and so 
it must go.to Richard King. Ihave about twenty 
thousand pounds saved—and I must do something 
} for my brother and his wife and child when 
they are leaving the country ; so that your share 


}] will be much less than I had hoped.’ 


‘Nay, Mr King, said the young man earnestly ; 
‘never give a thought to me. I shall do very 
well without money. Give it all—every penny ! 
—to them.’ 

Rowan King stopped and scrutinised Gray’s 
face for the space of half a minute. ‘ After all,’ 
he said coldly, ‘I think you are right, Frank. 
They will want it more than you. I wish,’ he 
added—‘I wish you to go over to the vicarage 
this evening and tell Mrs King of my inten- 
tions—it is best that she should know.’ 

*I will do so, sir.’ 

It was dusk when Francis Gray left the Hall 
to cross the park to the vicarage. The young 
man’s thoughts were none of the most buoyant, 
and the only comfort he found was in a resolu- 
tion to follow the vicar and his family wherever 
they went. Agnes was his by right of true love, 
and her father’s misfortune cast no shadow on her 
whiteness. He resolved to ask her this very 


evening to give him the right to follow wherever 


Had the night been less dark, and his thoughts 


| she went. 


less occupied, Gray would have seen a shadowy 
figure glide into the vicarage garden as he 
approached, and hide behind a bush. It was 
fortunate, for the crouching object was no other 
than the vicar himself. 


SEA-WAVES. 


Tue friction of the wind upon the sea-surface, 
the convulsions of deep-seated ‘earthquakes, and 
the attraction of the heavenly bodies, give rise to 
three different kinds of sea-waves. It may at 
first seem strange that so soft an agent as air in 
motion should be capable of producing such sub- 
lime undulations as are frequently observed by 
mariners on the deep sea, and by the dwellers on 
sea-coasts when the wind is blowing with gale- 
force. We must remember, however, that the 
atmosphere exerts a pressure, speaking roughly, of 
about two thousand pounds on every square foot ; 
and that the air is impelled over the surface of 
land and sea at the rate of forty miles an hour 
when a moderate gale is blowing, and one hun- 
dred miles an hour when a hurricane is raging 
which no sail can withstand. Half-way between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Australia, the Liver- 
pool clipper ship James Baines ran four hundred 
and twenty miles before the wind in twenty-four 
hours. At one instant she was running twenty- 
one knots an hour with her main skysail set, a 
feat that is hardly credible were it not well sub- 
stantiated. Two a later, in 1856, the Red 
Jacket averaged three hundred and_ thirty-four 
knots daily during eight consecutive days in about 
the same latitude; and the American clipper 
Sovereign of the Seas had a westerly gale when 
rounding Cape Horn which drove her ee thou- 
sand five hundred and five nautical miles in 
sixteen days, on one of which she made four 
hundred and eleven miles. These unparalleled 
runs of sailing-ships afford some faint idea of the 
velocity with which the wind travels in high 
latitudes. 

If the wind blow directly parallel to the sea- 
surface, the friction may cause an ocean current 
without wave-disturbance. Asa rule the direction 
of the wind is inclined to the sea-surface, and its 
immediate effect is to produce a depression, which 
relieves itself by means of a wave to leeward and 
another to windward. This latter elevation is 
opposed by the wind, and gradually dies away, 
while the leeward wave is correspondingly accel- 
erated. Each undulation shelters the water 
under its lee from the wind, which consequently 
impinges upon the sea a little in advance of the 
newly-formed wave ; and thus we get a series of 
parallel ridges and hollows, provided the wind 
remain steady in direction and intensity. There 
is no necessary connection between the advance 
of a wave and the forward movement of the water 
composing it; as may be seen by running the 
fingers along the keys of a piano. An inverted 
wave travels along, but the keys merely move 
up and down, Similarly, a wave may often be 
observed running along the ripe ears of golden 
grain while the stalks are firmly rooted in the 
soil, The onward progress of a sea-wave is easily 
perceptible ; and by watching some light sub- 
stance floating on the surface, the fact is revealed 
that the water is not moving with the same 
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velocity as the advancing wave. When running 
before a heavy gale of wind near Cape Horn, and 
also on the Agulhas Bank, where the heaviest 
waves are experienced, we have often dropped a 
piece of wood on to the crest of a huge wave as it 

d by the after-part of the ship, with the 
invariable result that the wave was soon seen 
shooting far ahead of our vessel, but the wood 
remained almost in the place where it fell. 
Waves in deep water move onward; but the 
water of which they are composed is continually 
changing. Shipmasters may measure the speed of 
waves when running before them by veering a 
cori fender, or other suitable float, astern, Note 
the time when the float is on the crest of an 
on-coming wave, and also when the same crest 
reaches the ship’s stern. Having given the known 
distance of the float, the rate of sailing, and the 
time occupied by the wave in passing from the 
float to the ship, the problem is easily solved. 
The wave-surface assumes what is known as the 
trochoidal form. Every point in a cart-wheel 
rolling along a smooth street describes a trochoidal 
curve, or, as it is more generally termed, a cycloid. 
The form of the cycloid will vary with the 
position of the point chosen on the wheel to trace 
the curve, according as it is on a spoke extended 
beyond the tire, on the circumference itself, or 
between it and the centre of the wheel. All these 
forms are observed in deep sea-waves. 

Should the wind-direction suddenly change, a 
new series of waves will be generated, and cross 
seas soon confront the mariner. Hence it is that 
in a cyclone, or revolving storm, where the wind 
is frequently changing, there are high waves 
rolling along from various directions, each as dis- 
tinct as the ripples in a river, which cross one 
another without swerving from their course. 
Waves become short and abrupt in shallow water, 
and are far more dangerous to shipping than the 
long regular billows of the ocean. It seems pro- 
bable that the greatest slope of a wave in open 
waters does not exceed thirty degrees, and fre- 
quently not more than fifteen degrees. 

Waves raised by the friction of the wind upon 
the water are relatively superficial, as the water 
beneath remains unaffected even at a depth of six 
hundred feet. In heavy gales, however, lower 
depths become troubled and the undulations more 
and more imposing. Occasionally an exception- 
ally large solitary wave is met with advancing in 
awe-inspiring grandeur, its white crest towering 
high above all its fellows. Such ocean giants 
may be due to the fact that the elevations of 
series of waves having different lengths happen to 
coincide ; or may be caused by the squalls of wind, 
which are sometimes as terrible in intensity as 
they are sudden in formation. 

Reliable information concerning the height, 
length, and velocity of waves at sea is very scarce. 
When a heavy gale is blowing and an angry sea 
sweeping all before it, the learned landsman is 
—- prostrated with sea-sickness ; or if free 
rom qualms, he finds great ee in keeping 
himself erect on the slippery decks in order 
to take measurements with scientific precision. 
As the boatswain in Shakespeare’s Tempest ex- 
presses it: ‘What care these roarers for the name 
of king?’ A seaman accepts this phenomenon as 
a matter of course, and does not trouble him- 


.. about it, even if he be not too much pre- 


occupied in providing for the safety of his ocean 
home. The golden mean has too often been 
ignored when describing the height of sea-waves, 
and poets especially have dealt hardly with the 
sea. Ovid experienced bad weather when bound 
to a land of exile, and vividly described his mis- 
fortune. Shakespeare has availed himself of the 
utmost poetic license in this respect. He speaks 
of ‘those surges which wash both heaven and 
hell ;’ and fair Miranda tells Prospero that 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. 
Falconer is not quite so extravagant in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


Still in the yawning trough the vessel reels 
Engulfed between two fluctuating hills ; 
On either side they rise, tremendous scene! 
A long dark melancholy vale between. 


The Psalmist aflirms that ‘they mount up to 
the heaven, they go down again to the depths.’ 
Ossian likens a conflict to ‘troubled seas when 
some dark ghost in wrath heaves the billows over 
an isle.’ He does not, however, furnish us with 
the height of the isle above sea-level. Thomson in 
the Seasons has : 


Meantime the mountain billows, to the clouds 
. In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge, 
Burst into chaos with tremendous roar. 


Young apostrophises the sea as ‘dreadful and 
tumultuous home of dangers, at eternal war with 
man ;’ and Byron writes : 


Thy yeast of waves, which mar . 

Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
The great American, Maury, describes the waves 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia 
as ‘looking like the green hills of a rolling prairie 
capped with snow and chasing each other in 
sport.’ 

It is not uncommon in prose works to read of 
mountainous waves. Exact measurements seldom 
confirm first impressions. Scoresby found that 
forty feet was the height from trough to crest of 
the largest waves measured by him in the North 
Atlantic and in a cyclonic storm, when bound 
for Australia in the Royal Charter. This has 
long been accepted as the extreme limit of wave- 
height. Captain Kiddle, a well-known and ex- 
perienced navigator, has, however, encountered 
waves at sea which were seventy feet high. The 
late Admiral Fitzroy had previously observed 
waves as high ; and some observations made at 
Ascension in 1836 support these authorities. In 
1844, H.M.S. Inconstant was scudding with her 
stern upon the crest and her bow in the depression 
between two successive waves, and the wave ahead 
was observed exactly level with her foretopsail 
yard, just seventy-seven feet above the water-line. 
On the 27th of July 1888, the Cunarder Umbria 
was struck by a wave not less than fifty feet high, 
which did much damage. Two days before, the 
Wilson liner Martello had a similar experience: 
an enormous solitary wave struck her, manny 
submerging the decks. The Martello was muc 
smaller and more deeply laden than the queenly 
Umbria. No connection could be traced between 
these waves, which were referred to in the dailies 
as tidal waves, although of altogether different 
origin. We have explained the formation of these 
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exceptional waves. In October 1881, the Italian 
barque Rosina had all hands, except one man who 
was ill in his bunk, swept off her decks by a wave 
which broke on board as they were shortening 
sail during a heavy squall in mid-Atlantic. - The 
British barque Undine had one watch washed over- 
board and her captain killed under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is said that the massive bell of 
the Bishop Rock was wrenched from its fastenings 
by the momentum of driving seas in a gale of 
wind, and the gallery containing it thickly strewn 
with sand, although one hundred feet above high- 
water mark. Scoresby gave six hundred feet as 
the maximum length of sea-waves ; but there are 
many longer. Mr Douglas, when building light- 
houses on the coast of Cornwall, noticed waves 
thirteen hundred feet long from crest to crest. 

Awful rollers lash themselves into foam on 
the exposed west coast of Ireland; and in some 
measured by the Earl of Dunraven, the silvery 
spray rose one hundred and fifty feet. Two life- 
saving boats put out to sea from Dingle Bay to 
test their qualities in November 1864, when waves 
were breaking over the headlands and surmount- 
ing a cliff more than one hundred feet high. One 
remained under the lee of the land; the other, 
steered by Mr Kearney, pulled into the seething 
waters. A tremendous wave swept in from sea- 
ward, extending right across the bay, and increas- 
ing its height as it reached the shallow water 
where the boat was. The coxswain headed his 
boat to meet the wave, the men steadily strained 
at the oars, and she flew into the roaring cata- 
ract, whose overhanging crest was twenty-five feet 
above her. Down came the mass of water upon 
their devoted heads, washing out two of the crew. 
Crushing the boat bodily under water, the wave 
bore her astern at an awful speed. Each of her 
crew was bowed down on to the thwart before 
him. One was stunned, but the others were 
conscious ; their eyes wide open, but in total 
darkness. They could not determine whether 
they were still attached to the boat, but felt as 
though whirled through a railway tunnel. The 
boat emerged with each man sitting in his place ; 
and the first object which met their view was a 
buoy close alongside, which was nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the place where the wave had over- 
whelmed them. She had retained the vertical 
position during her submersion. 

The Bell Rock lighthouse is enveloped to its 
summit in blinding spray during a heavy ground- 
swell, even when there is but little or no wind. 

Waves are sometimes felt in regions far remote 
from the direct action of the wind that caused 
them. Such waves in calm weather are indica- 
tions of the quarter from which an approaching 
storm may be expected. Captain Henry Toynbee, 
in his discussion of the equatorial Atlantic, has 

inted out that the very heavy long sea-waves 

requently recorded by ships passing through the 
district were not caused by winds prevailing in the 
neighbourhood. The waves that hurl themselves 
against ‘ Lot’s Wife,’ one of the Mariana Islands, 
drench it to its topmost pinnacle, about three 
hundred and fifty feet above sea-level. A tremen- 
dous surf sometimes runs at Baker Island, even 
without any strong wind, or perhaps the wind 
blowing from a contrary direction. An unbroken 


wall of water twenty-five feet high and one quarter 
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island, and affording one of the ence sights 
imaginable. These waves are said to be due to 
the south-west monsoon blowing strongly in the 
China seas, many miles away. 

Here it will be well to add a few words illus- 
trative of the force of sea-waves. One course of 
masonry of the Wolf Rock lighthouse was un- 
avoidably left incomplete. It was swept away in 
a winter gale, although each stone had been 
securely fastened by cement and bolts, as usual. 
The late Mr Stevenson, at Skerryvore, in 1845, 
found that the wave-pressure was six thousand 
aud eighty-three pounds on the square foot. Now, 
as the statical pressure of a wave twenty feet high 
is only about half a ton on the square foot, it is 
very clear how much the destructiveness of waves 
is due to their velocity. 

A great storm-wave is peculiar to cyclones, At 
the centre of the disturbance the mercury in a 
good barometer may be lower by three inches than 
that in a similar instrument on the verge of the 
cyclone. This is owing to the diminution of 
atmospheric pressure consequent on the rotation 
of the air-whirl ; and as nature abhors a vacuum, 
the sea in the vortex rises above its usual level 
until equilibrium is restored. This storm-wave 
advances with the hurricane, and rolls in upon the 
low land like a solid wall. In the Backergunge 
cyclone of 1876 the storm-wave covered the land 
at the eastern end of the Ganges delta at heights 
varying from ten to forty-five feet, as measured 
by marks on the trees. One hundred thousand 
lives were lost on this occasion. In 1864 a revolv- 
ing storm passed over Calcutta ; the accompanying 
wave rose ten feet above the highest spring tides, 
and drowned forty-five thousand persons. Coringa 
was destroyed by a storm-wave in 1789, and 
twenty thousand people perished. A great hurri- 
cane blew at Raratonga in 1846, and a vessel from 
Tahiti was driven by the storm-wave over the 
palm-trees inland. Her captain informed a mis- 
sionary that he felt the tree-tops grating ayainst 
his vessel’s bottom as she oat along with the 
wave. During an autumn storm in 1643 the sea 
overwhelmed the island of Nordstrand, causin 
the loss of thirteen hundred houses, fifty thousan 
head of cattle, and six thousand inhabitants. 

Sea-waves caused by earthquakes have their 
magnitude determined by the suddenness and 
extent of the outbreak, and upon the depth of 
water at the seat of disturbance. Such waves 
may be ———— in mid-ocean, but become 
steeper as they approach the shore. Ships of large 
tonnage have been carried far inland by seismic 
sea-waves ; while at other times the sudden going 
out of the sea has left ships aground which a 
minute before were quietly riding at anchor in 
several fathoms of water. A vessel anchored off 
Arica, Peru, was carried on the crest of a great 
wave right above the spire of a church and 
deposited unharmed a mile inland. In 1820 the 
sea at Acapulco ran off from the coast, leavin 
the roadstead dry for two hours; and then rolle 
in fourteen feet above its ordinary level and 
destroyed part of the city. In 1755 a wave sixty 
feet high drowned sixty thousand people at 
Lisbon ; and in Scotland a boat on Loch Lomond 
was carried forty yards inland by a wave which 
was suddenly formed on the surface of the loch by 
the same cause. Recently, in the West Indies, an 
American man-of-war was borne on one of these 


4- a mile long rolls in, threatening to deluge the 
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waves well into the heart of the town, where the 
water covered the streets to a depth of twenty-four 
feet. 

To enter into a disquisition on the theory of 
the tides would be impracticable in the space at 
our disposal ; so we will close with a description 
of the rise of the tide at full moon in April, as 
observed on the banks of Sittang River. At low- 
water all was dry sand for five miles from the 
river's mouth except a narrow rivulet here and 
there. A distant haze and a rumbling noise to 
seaward were the first indications of the coming 
flood. The haze thickened, and as it came nearer, 
a dash of foam burst into view, and presently the 
wave was evident, standing erect like a wall. 
|| This huge wave was followed by others of lesser 

aagnttal> ; and when they had rushed past, the 


river-bed, which a few minutes before was almost 
dry, was full from bank to bank. 


HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 
By H. A. Brypen, 


CHAPTER III.—A STRANGE SETTLEMENT. 


Farquuar led the way back to his camp at a 
brisk pace, for his new and surprising discovery 
had thoroughly aroused him, and he was keenly 
desirous of knowing more abvut this white family 
settled in the heart of the interior. Moreover, 
although in the Colony and at home in the old 
country he had never been much of a lady-killer, 
it must be said that a meeting so strange and 
a friendship so singularly inaugurated had already 
made a strong impression on him. As he strode 
along by the side of the pony, now walking at 
its fastest pace to keep up with him, the young 
man in the course of a sentence or two of con- 
versation found opportunity to take in the charms 
of this Diana of the wilderness. 

A tall, well-formed figure ; frank brown eyes, 
shaded by long dark lashes; wavy golden-brown 
hair, that rippled in abundance beneath the broad 
sun-bonnet, which, made of some soft buff-coloured 
grass-like material, framed and enshaded the 
sweet face; a straight short nose, delicate nostrils; 
cheeks of a rich warm colouring, slightly em- 
browned by the sun; a well-shaped but not over- 
small mouth, ever ready to display laughing] 
and without effort the array of even white teeth 
lying within its ruddy portals; and shapely 
hands and feet: all these features were, as Pa . 

uhar inwardly noted, strangely different from 
those of the usual slab-sided, stolid, pasty-com- 
plexioned ‘ meisjes’ of the old Colony. The girl 
was attired in a garb unique, but rarely useful. 
For an upper garment she wore a loose yellowish- 
buff tunic, fashioned from the skins of some 
delicate antelope, tanned to a marvellous softness ; 
this tunic, belted at the waist, fell nearly to the 
kuees. The collar folded plainly back and open 
at the throat, displayed a soft under-shirt, deep- 
blue in colour, made from some soft flax-like 
material, evidently homespun. Knee-breeches of 
the softest and most delicately tanned skin, 
gaiters of the same material, and little field-shoes, 
home-tanned, and beautifully made, completed 
the costume. Anything more workmanlike and, 


it must be added; more graceful for a huntress 
of the African interior could not well be imagined. 


All these particulars the Englishman’s approving 
eye took in at a glance. ; 

‘And so you can hit a buck with that bow 
and arrow of yours, can you?’ queried Farquhar. 
‘See, now; stop. Yonder stands a “steinbok” 
staring at us. Supposing you have a shot?’ 

The little red antelope stood in some thin 
covert about twenty-five paces distant, gazing at 
the intruders, as these foolish creatures will do, 
as if rooted to the spot. In a moment the girl 
was off her pony, had fitted an arrow to her bow, 
and with instantaneous aim let fly the shaft, 
True and ruthless as fate the missile flew right 
to the heart of the dainty steinbok—a spasmodic 
bound, a short but frantic struggle, and the poor 
little antelope lay in its death-agony. 

Farquhar soon ended its sufferings ; and then, 
having fastened it in proper hunting fashion 
behind his Diana’s saddle, the march was re- 
sumed. In Dutch, the young man complimented 
the girl on her prowess. ‘Well, you are a won- 
derful shot, and so quick too; you had hit the 
— almost before I could have put up my 
rifle.’ 

‘Oh, that is nothing wonderful. When one 
is galloping a hartebeest and using a heavier 
bow and arrow, then there is something like 
sport, I will show you that I can really shoot 
when we have a hunt, some day.’ 

‘But, meisje ; by-the-bye, I haven’t introduced 
myself, and I don’t even know your name yet. 
As you have no chaperon, and I no introducer, 
I may tell you that my name is Murray, Far- 
quhar Murray, of Wolvefontein, near Grahams- 
town, Cape Colony, Groot Vee Boer [cattle- 
farmer] and hunter.’ 

‘Allemagtig !’ and the girl laughed merrily as 
she spoke, throwing her head back and showing 
a most beautiful chin and fair white throat. 
‘You are very droll, Mynheer. My name is 
Jacobina Hendrika Swanepoel, daughter of Gert 
Hendrik Swanepoel of Swanepoel’s Rust [Rest], 
Blyde Rivier—for that is what we call our river— 
Africa. My grandfather, Schalk Jacobus Swane- 

oel, was the eldest son of Adriaan Johannes 
Swanepoel, who was the son of Jan Hendrik, 
eldest son of Hendrik Swanepoel who first trekked 
up here and settled, many many years ago.— 
I am eighteen years old, and they all call me 
Bina, so you must even call me Bina too.—But 
make haste and come with me to the Rust, and 
you shall see us all and hear our story,’ 

All this was quickly said, with an arch playful 
look. ‘By Jove! the girl knows her pedigree,’ 
thought Farquhar ; ‘and is sharp and quick-witted 
for a Dutch girl, anyhow. I can’t make her out ; 
she can’t be an ordinary Boer’s daughter, 
surely 

The camp was now reached; and the open- 
mouthed astonishment of the Englishman’s ser- 
vants on seeing a white ‘meisje’ thus appearing 
as it were from space, was a thing to be seen 
and not written down. Jacobina for her part 
had a good look at the wagon, admired the sleep- 
ing ‘kartel, and the neat order and method 
displayed in the internal fittings; admired, too, 
the horses, dogs, and oxen ; criticised the natives, 
who were, she remarked, quite different from their 
servants at home; and then, again, with a true 
Dutch girl’s instinct, returned to gaze admiringly 
at the wagen. ‘How | should love a trek in 
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that wagon,’ said she. ‘But we never trek now, 
since great-grandfather Hendrik’s time, more’s 
the pity of it. We haven’t a sound wagon to 
trek with.’ 

Farquhar, having saddled up his best horse, 
Hartebeest, and telling his men to inspan and 
follow on his spoor as speedily as possible, the 
two left the camp, and set out for the girl’s 
home, about six miles distant. They were not 
long in reaching the woodlands in which they 
had met one another. For two miles and a little 
more they moved quietly through the open forest- 
land, Farquhar choosing a track as free from 
impediment as possible, for the better progress 
of the wagon that was to follow; and at length 
they emerged upon the neck of a rolling plateau, 
just beyond which a lofty range of mountains 
tossed skywards with peaked and serrated crests. 
This plateau stretched flatly to the right-hand 
far as the eye could reach. On the left, beyond 
the river and its fringe of trees and darker 
vegetation, it trended more unevenly to a thick 
forest belt. Two miles more by the river-side 
brought them to a narrow rocky gateway by 
which the river passed into the mountain chain 
beyond, The land-entry by this ‘poort’ was a 
singular one. For fifty yards by the river-side 
they followed a narrowing track, and then turning 
suddenly round a sharp corner, found themselves 
between high and sheering rock-walls, that reared 
themselves upwards a hundred feet and more, 
leaving but a few feet of path between. There 
was now a sharp and sudden ascent of two hun- 
dred yards, and then once more turning an angle 
of the rock-wall, a wonderful view met the 
astonished gaze of the Englishman. 

Before him lay one of the fairest bits of scenery 
that ever African traveller set eyes upon. The 
great chain of mountains girdled in a broad and 
open valley, some six miles square. Everywhere 
the mountains rose from the valley in sheer 
precipice, so that apparently the only outlet lay 
through the pass by which they had just entered. 
Through the valley, flowing from a narrow gorge 
in the mountain quite inaccessible to human 
beings, ran the river, severing it almost perfectly 
in two. Here and there stood mighty timber 
trees, and tall feathery palms; here and there, 
undergrowth and bush. On either side of the 
stream, fed by irrigation dikes that led out from 
it, were large patches of cultivated ground, now 
green with the springing grain, some actually 
yellow and ripe for harvest. 

On the right side—on which they now stood— 
was the most astonishing thing of all. About 
half a mile in front was a large old-fashioned- 
looking Dutch house, just such a one as Far- 

uhar had so often seen in the Cape Colony. 

here were the whitewashed walls, the brown 
thatch, the step-gabling, the green door, and 
window-panes and sun-shutters, the raised ter- 
race with its shady veranda; and there upon the 
terrace sat one or two forms, evidently—as he 
could see with his glass—enjoying that leisure 
so dear to the soul of every well-regulated Cape 
Dutch farmer. A thin blue column of smoke, 
scarce stirred by the light breath of the ambient 
air, ascended from the chimney. The house was 
evidently surrounded by a spacious garden, and 
girt in by a high stockaded fence. Round about 
this great house, dotted here and there in various 


parts of the valley, were smaller habitations 
much of the same pattern; and on the left side 
of the river were yet more. Each house was 
surrounded by an ample garden, and each pro- 
tected by a strong and high stockade. Midway 
between the two portions of the little settlement, 
a rude bridge of timber spanned the river, which, 
contracting as it approached its mountain source, 
was hereabouts not more than some thirty paces 
in width. Stone kraals for sheep and oxen, 
built near the houses, completed the air of semi- 
civilisation, From the vantage-ground upon which 
Farquhar and his companion stood, the whole 
of this fair prospect lay marshalled before the 
eye, and a survey of a minute enabled him to 
grasp almost every detail. 

‘There !’ exclaimed Jacobina, pointing in front 
of her, ‘there is Swanepoel’s Rust; and that’— 
indicating the great white building—‘is my 
father’s house.—Now, let us go down and gallop 
home.’ Giving her pony a slack rein, and allow- 
ing him to pick his own way down the steep and 
uneasy declivity, and followed by Farquhar, the 
flat was soon reached, Then urging her active 
little steed to a quick canter, and glancing round 
merrily at her new-found cavalier, as if to 
challenge him to a race, the pair swept along over 
the mile of smooth track that led up to the house. 
Faster flew the girl's pony, and fast at her girths 
galloped Farquhar. In the space of three or four 
minutes they drew vein at the entrance to the 
high stockade. Now they entered, and as they 
did so, Farquhar’s searching glance fell upon the 
forms of the three men sitting on the stoep. 
As they rode up the pathway between a mass of 
flowers and fruit-trees, the gaze of the three men 
was directed with utter astonishment towards 
them, and the eldest ejaculated: ‘Allemagtig! 
whatever has that madcap Bina found now?’ 

But Bina, having arrived within a few paces, 
now spoke: ‘Father, see you I have found an 
Englishman from the Capeland. His name is 
Mynheer Farquhar Murray, and he is elephant- 
hunting near here. His wagon and servants are 
following after him.’ So speaking, the girl 
quickly dismounted, and—first removing the 
steinbok—dismissed the pony with a pat, tell- 
ing him to go to the stable; a command at once 
obeyed, 

Farquhar dismounted also, and advancing to 
the house, was met at the terrace steps by a stout 
handsome man of forty-five or thereabouts, clad, 
as were his two sons, in old-fashioned costumes of 
home-tanned leather, knee-breeches and gaiters 
and field-shoes, and high-crowned broad-brimmed 
hats, plaited of some fine grass. The father 
spoke: ‘Mynheer, welcome, indeed, are you to 
Swanepoel’s Rust, as the first white man not of 
our own blood who hath ever set foot here. Here 
have we lived, we Swanepoels, these hundred 
years, ever since my great-grandfather, Hendrik 
Swanepoel—the Lord God rest him—after long 
years of trekking, first came hither. And again I 
say, asa white man and from the old Capeland, 
you are welcome a thousand times.’ 

‘Mynheer Swanepoel, replied Farquhar, 
heartily returning the Dutchman’s shake of the 
hand, ‘I am as pleased to see you as you are to 
see me. It is probably even more extraordinary 
for me to find a civilised settlement here in the 
heart of unknown Africa, than it is for you to 
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welcome a white man from the outer world. But 
perhaps, when you have time, you will tell me 
our history, and how you came to be settled 
ere.’ 

‘Ja, Mynheer; I will tell you our story later 
in the day.—But see now; you must be famished, 
and we are but now about to have our mid-day 
meal.—Bina, you wild girl, you never told where 
you were going; and even now I| have sent Klaas 
to look for you. You deserve naught but scold- 
ing; but as for once you have done service 
in bringing this gentleman to us, I forgive 
you.—But now, Myunheer, enter, and welcome 
to Hendrik Swanepoel’s old roof-tree’ Then 
stepping inside the threshold: ‘See; here are the 
vrouw and the kinderen.—Vrouw, great news! 
-. is Mynheer Murray, from the old Cape- 


A big comely woman of forty stepped forward 
and shook hands heartily, if with some degree of 
amazement, Besides Jacobina’s elder brothers, 
Hendrik and Jan, who had before shaken hands 
with the Englishman, three younger children, 
introduced respectively as Hendrika, Hans, and 
Lucas, came forward respectfully to greet the 
stranger. 

Farquhar looked around him, and beheld a 
large and lofty room, having a wooden ceiling, 
and the usual Boer flooring of hard clay. Rude 
furniture of wood and the skins of antelopes, as 
well as an ancient chest or two, stood about. 
The great table in the centre was now laden with 
a mighty stew of venison. The walls, lined with 
a wooden framework or wainscoting, were deco- 
rated with the horns of antelopes, prominent 
among which stood forth specimens of the koodoo, 
sable and roan antelope, waterbuck, eland, wilde- 
beest, and hartebeest, of extraordinary length and 
size. The skins of lions, leopards, and antelopes 
littered the floor. On either side of this great 
room were two doors, which, as Farquhar after- 
wards found, led to the three bedrooms and the 
kitchen. Hanging upon the middle of the wall, 
and facing the open window by which they had 
entered, just under a ee of huge koodoo horns, 
hung in a kind of rack six immensely long dint 
smooth-bore guns, of strangely antique shape. 
These were some of the original weapons brought 
in by Hendrik Swanepoel a hundred years before. 
They were kept always clean and bright, and only 
used on rare and momentous occasions. The family 
gathered round the board, and after singing a long 
grace, fell to with hearty appetites. While dinner 
proceeded, Farquhar had time to observe his new 
acquaintances and their surroundings. In the 
first place he was absolutely struck dumb with 
amazement to find that the cups, plates, and 
dishes upon the table were apparently of beaten 
gold, somewhat rudely fashioned, it is true, yet 
solid and bright. On asking his host if he were 
really dining off gold, he was told that it was 


80. 

‘When Hendrik Swanepoel first came here,’ 
said the Boer, ‘he found a tribe of natives occupy- 
ing this country. By these natives he was 
attacked ; but thanks to the Lord, and to his own 
firearms and a systematic defence, he repelled 
these assailants, and finally made peace with 
them. The natives now working for us are their 
descendants. Hendrik Swanepoel found these 
Bakotwas, as they called themselves, in possession 


of numerous gold ornaments ; and after a time, 
as peace and amity grew between them, and the 
blacks found that the white men could be useful 
to them in innumerable ways, they showed 
Hendrik how they got their gold up in the moun- 
tains yonder, where the river springs. Now, 
when Hendrik came to the end of most of his 
eating and drinking utensils on his long trek 
hither—he was five years in all in reaching here 
from the Capeland—he got the Bakotwas, who 
were skilled in metal-work, and had rude 
bellows of their own, to fashion for him mugs 
and plates and dishes such as you see before you. 
—But you are not eating. Let me give you some 
more of the game-stew; it is good eland beef, 
and won't hurt you, I’ll vow.’ 


BOSCOBEL 


THERE are places associated with the history of 
England that are dear to the hearts of Britons. 
One of these places is Boscobel, whose name of 
soft Italian, meaning ‘Fair Woods,’ speaks of its 
situation. Here it was that Charles IL, the 
hunted king of England, sought refuge after 
the memorable battle of Worcester, Cromwell's 
‘crowning mercy.’ 

Boscobel House, in whose cunning hiding-places 
Charles was safely concealed, still stands in the 
woody solitudes of Chillington, of which Boscobel 
is a part. Surrounded by a dense mass of ver- 
dure, it is retired from the world, on the borders 
of Shropshire and the extreme west of South 
Staffordshire. As one approaches it, there is 
little difficulty in realising how well fitted it was 
for the purpose it served. Boscobel House was 
erected some three centuries ago, probably about 
1580, by John Giffard of Chillington. It is 
possible it may have served as a hunting lodge, 
for, externally and internally, it has all the 
appearance of being constructed for that object, 
like so many similar edifices connected with the 
Elizabethan mansions. There is, however, another 
theory advanced regarding it, a theory which, 
to say the least, is quite feasible. The reign of 
Elizabeth did not pass without religious persecu- 
tion. The Catholics suffered extreme penalties, 
owing to their religion, ‘To remedy this, the 
Catholic gentry of that period constructed places 
of concealment in their dwelling-houses, with the 
object of affording shelter to those priests who 
wandered from house to house administering the 
consolation of religion, or who wished to hide 
themselves, The architect and builder of Bos- 
cobel have left no records behind them to prove 
whose work it was, but a conjecture is rife that 
the owner was his own architect. 

At its erection it was half-timbered, this being 
the distinctive feature of the houses of that time. 
Within the last hundred years it has undergone 
considerable change, such a change that it has 
been robbed of its picturesque appearance—which 
can be seen in the prints and paintings of the 
unique collection in the Salt Library, Stafford. 
To-day it is dreary in the extreme, being in 
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many portions plastered in so clumsy a manner 
that its chief characteristics have been destroyed. 

The entrance to the lodge, from the roadway 
which passes beneath the walls from Brewood, 
in Staffordshire, to Albrighton, in Shropshire, is 
through a garden, from its appearance very little 
changed from the time Charles Stuart rested in 
its precincts. Outside the hall door one sees a 
large slab of stone, part of a table that stood in 
the summer arbour where Charles spent that 
memorable Sunday in September reading. The 
other portion of the table is placed at the gate 
leading from the garden into the meadow in 
which stands the Royal Oak, or rather its off- 
spring. 

Passing through the entrance door, the visitor 
to this interesting spot finds on his right the 
dining-hall, a large wainscoted room, with oaken 
panels and a polished oaken floor, A portrait, 
in oils, of Charles hangs over the mantelpiece. 
This work is supposed to be a copy of Sir P. 
Lely’s likeness. Below the portrait is a unique 
and interesting fireplace of black marble from 
the Derbyshire quarries. Some highly appro- 
priate sketches, illustrating the principal events 
of the fugitive king’s visit to Boscobel and his 
journey to Moseley Court, are pictured thereon. 
The first represents Charles and Richard Pen- 
derel arriving at Boscobel House from White 
Ladies—a priory, now in ruins, but formerly in- 
habited by some white or Cistercian nuns, about 
one mile distant from Boscobel ; the second, the 
king concealed in the oak, with the Parliamentary 
troopers in search of him; and the third, Charles's 
departure with the brothers Penderel from Bosco- 
bel to Moseley Court. 

At the southern end of this dining-room is a 
smaller room, which in the sixteenth century was 
the oratory or private chapel, the altar belonging 
to which was hidden in a recess. On the wall 
of this room is a portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
Before leaving these rooms, one is tempted to 
take a closer scrutiny of the sketches. The third 
is the most remarkable, for it is copied from an 
old print in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
is in itself sufficient evidence to set at rest the 
long controversy which has been raging between 
antiquaries regarding whether the Penderels were 
ever granted armorial bearings. This print bears 
the arms and crests that the Penderels have used 
since the time of the Restoration. 

Another disputed point about the protectors of 
Charles is that referring to their birth. It has 
been written that they were illiterate farmers. 
On the contrary there is abundant evidence to 
prove that they were substantial yeomen, de- 
scended from an old Catholic family of Lincoln- 
shire, and through them related to the Giffards 
to whom Boscobel belonged. 

Leaving the dining-room and ascending the 
stairs, you stand in the ‘Squire’s bedroom.’ In 
the chimney-piece is a secret closet, which has 
in its floor a trap-door, the means of descent to 
the bottom of the chimney-stack into the garden. 


At the time of the king’s visit, in the place of 
the door leading into the secret recess, was a 
sliding panel. 

An apartment on the third floor is reached by 
a narrow flight of stairs. This room is called 
the Cheese Room. A masked trap-door is to be 
seen in its floor, the entrance to the ‘secret hole’ 
in which Charles hid himself whilst the troopers 
were actually walking above his head. A gallery 
on the landing in front of this room has a window 
from which one has an extensive view over seven 
counties. It is surmised that ‘Old Rowley’ from 
this place watched the approach of the Parlia- 
mentarians sent to apprehend him. 

The chief object of interest at Boscobel, how- 
ever, is the Royal Oak. For a great length of 
time it has been pointed out as the original tree 
in which Charles took refuge; but a mass of 
overwhelming evidence proves otherwise. Evelyn 
says the famous oak-tree was during the next 
sixty years cut away by zealous royalists. An- 
other point regarding the present tree is that it 
has never been polled. One of Charles’s officers, 
Colonel Carlos, or Careless, was in hiding in the 
tree when the — reached it; and Charles in 
his own narrative has written, ‘We (Carlos and 
I) went and carried off with us some victuals 
for the whole day—namely, bread, cheese, small- 
beer, and nothing else, and got up into a 
great oak that had been lopped some three or 
four years before, and being grown out again 
very bushy and thick, could not be seen through 
and here we stayed all day.’ <A third point, and 
one of great importance, is that the alleged Royal 
Oak is not more than two hundred and _ fifty 
— old, and is still growing. In the Bodleian 

ibrary there is shown a fragment of the old 
tree, used as a stand for a tankard. The Royal 
Oak has palisades of iron round it. These are 
in place of the wall which was blown down some 
years previously. 


HOW THE WEST CENTRE SCHOOL 
WAS ‘HOED OUT’ 


CotonEL Hopper, lawyer and chief magnate of a 
small town in Vermont, was at work in his office, 
| when the door was thrown open, and the ubiquit- 
ous office-boy called shrilly : ‘Squire Barton to 
see you, Colonel.’ 

Then the Colonel, a long-suffering man, sup- 
pressed a groan. The family quarrel about the 
ten-acre lot, so much enjoyed by the Squire and 
his seven brothers, outstripped the limitations of 
his patience. 

A tall lean man entered with an abstracted air, 
sat down with no pretence at courtesy, and stared 
at the magnate. ‘Hello!’ he said presently. 

‘Hello!’ returned the lawyer, seeing some 
a was necessary. ‘Come in on business, 
e 


The Squire nodded. ‘Wall, not business 
exactly, Culonel, but jest as important. I s’pose 
you don’t know as I’m Committee-man for West 
Centre School ?? 

The lawyer confessed to ignorance on this 
important point, silently wondering how the 
information could possibly affect him one way 
or another. 


The Squire bent forward, his usual attitude 
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when disposed to be confidential. ‘Wall, 
Colonel, them boys up to West Centre be a lively 
lot. Pretty lively they be. They’ve jest run 
their teacher right out, kind of scared him to 
death—I heerd.’ (This with a chuckle of inward 
amusement. ) 

‘I’ve heard they were a rough lot up to West 
Centre,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Wall, they be boys of sperrit, that’s what they 
be, but—— Tell you, Colonel, they want some 
one as can “hoe” ’em into shape.’ 

‘There’s no doubt of that, assented the 
Colonel. 

‘Wall, now, bein’ Committee-man, it’s kinder 
laid on me to find the match of them wild-cats up 
to West Centre, an’ I come in to-day on purpose 
to see you. Can’t you pint out the man as ’ull do 
the business right smart ?’ 

The Colonel put on his considering cap. 
‘Well, he said, ‘1 do know a young fellow ; but 
I doubt if he’d go. He’s half engaged to come in 
my office as clerk —Geof. Robins.’ 

‘Geof. Robins! Seems to me I heard somethin’ 

’bout him lately,’ 
‘Perhaps you did. He was very prominent in 
a fire we had here. Saved a woman and two 
children under circumstances calling for muscle 
704 nerve both. He’s a daisy, is Geof.—Here, 
oe! 

The tow head of the office boy was moved from 
the keyhole to the open door. 

‘Tell Geof. Robins to step this way.’ 

In a few minutes a young man entered with a 
brisk, light step. He was a fair-haired, slight 
fellow under six feet in height. The Committee- 
man’s first glance at him resulted in disappoint- 
ment. He wanted a giant; size and weight 
formed his ideal of power. He did not notice the 
— of the young man’s gray eyes, hard as 

int, and capable of flashing fire on provoca- 
tion. 

‘Lordy!’ said he, rising with a clouded brow, 

‘our Bob could whip him an’ toss him out of 
winder before you could say George Washing- 
ton.’ 
‘Geof. !’ said the lawyer quietly, ‘show the 
ep your muscle. Tuke a grip of his hand. 
That’s the ticket.—Now, Squire, you’re a power- 
ful man yourself ; toss that boy out of window as 
quick as you please.’ 

The Squire made manful efforts, while the 
youth, whose trained muscles were steel at his 
will, laughed as he held his antagonist easily at 
arm’s-length. The Colonel beamed; but the 
Squire, as he cried for quarter, grinned from ear 
toear. Irrepressible elation danced in his oddly- 
lined visage as he shook the lawyer’s hand over 
and over again. 

‘He’s the boy to hoe ’em out,’ he cried, with a 
chuckle. 

Geof. looked on, wondering if the two old 
fellows were temporarily insane. 

‘Perhaps he won’t want the job,’ suggested the 
Colonel. 

The Committee-man returned from flights into 
the future of ‘them wild-cats’ to the present. 
He put the case to the young man. 

‘ But,’ said Geof., laughing, ‘I’m no teacher, 
and what’s more, I don’t know anything to 
teach.’ 

‘You can read, I s’pose?’ said the Squire, 


wondering what under the sun he should do if 
the answer was in the negative, for, having found 
his man, he meant to hold on to him, teacher or 
no teacher. 

Geof. signified that he could read. 

‘Wall, now,’ said the Squire, ‘the last teacher 
he held on some to jography. ’Tain’t no pint 
with me, jography ain't. Them boys has got to 
be “hoed out.” That’s you: You “hoe” them 
boys, an’ I won’t make no pint of jography.’ 

Geof. signified that ‘jography’ was also within 
his limitations. 

Terms were next discussed. Geof. had just 
views as to his own value; but though the sum 
demanded was far beyond the usual rate, the 
Committee-man smiled as he agreed to pay it. 

The Squire went home, pte. , 

‘Did you engage a new teacher, Father? asked 
his hopeful sons, 

‘Oh yes; I found one.’ 

‘What’s he like?’ 

‘Oh, aslip of a chap. Looks slimmer than our 
Bob, I should say.’ 

The boys grinned. So did the Squire. 


The following Monday brought a large attend- 
ance to the West Centre School. All the boys 
and girls were present with the exception of Tom 

atts, the bully of the school. Tom said ‘he wur 
tired of turnin’ boys out of the teacher’s chair. 
*Twur time they had a man to teach ’em. He 
should take a vacation,’ 

The door opened, a little late, and in walked 
the new teacher. ‘I’m late,’ he said easily, as he 
took his seat at the desk. ‘I started later than I 
intended, and it’s a pretty steep road.’ 

Had he walked the fourteen miles and come in 
spry as a cricket? 

The boys measured him. Yes, he was slim. 
Many a Bob and Tom present, perhaps some of 
the girls, could outweigh him. There wouldn’t 
be much trouble in ousting him, anyway, and 
meantime they could do just as ‘they ’d a mind 
to.’ 


They began to have a good time. Chewing 
gum and spitting went on with careless un- 
concern, as the buzz of talk and unruly laughter 
gained ground. In five minutes’ time the school 
was not much better than a bear-garden. 

The new teacher sat at his desk, whistling 
cheerily, while his calm blue eyes passed from 
face to face of his scholars. He said not a word. 
There was plenty of time before him, and he 
rather enjoyed this opportunity for maturing his 
plans as to the subjection of the enemy; so he sat 
in his place whistling Yankee Doodle with varia- 
tions, and looked on. 

Now, had he been the weak creature they 
supposed, this close scrutiny would not have 
been felt by the class ; but ere ten minutes were 
over, the boldest began to feel uncomfortable. 
Perfectly undisciplined minds are often to be 
held by a strong will; Geof. was aware of this, 
and ere long drew the attention of every scholar 
to himself, boys and girls wishing as they nudged 
one another that the new teacher wouldn’t look 
at them so ‘kinder keen.’ They began to wriggle, 
in self-conscious discomfort. Geof.’s 
sive gaze had become painful. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, he said presently, 
pointing to the floor, ‘we begin our session by 
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thorough cleansing of the school-room floor. 
Follow me to the well.’ 

The whole school swarmed into the yard. 

‘Bring out the benches, lads.’ 

Somehow, the tone was one that demanded, 
nay, exacted obedience. The benches were brought 
out. 

The girls were set to clean the windows; while 
the boys, headed by the master, gave floor, 
benches, and desk a thorough cleansing. When 
the work was finished, Geof. addressed the school. 
‘After this, said he briefly, ‘the first pig that 
brings tobacco or gum to school will be made to 
cleanse the floor, and then return home to his 
pigsty.’ 

The boys weren’t a bit afraid of the new 
teacher, ‘of course ;’ but by some accident, after 
this, gum and tobacco were left at home. 


Said Squire Bartlett to Squire Barton: ‘I 
don’t think nothin’ of that new teacher you’ve 
bin and engaged for our school. He set ’em to 
wash floors and winders to-day, didn’t larn ’em 
nothin’ !’ 

A grin of inward enjoyment expressed itself 
in the widening of the wrinkles on Squire 
Barton’s odd countenance. ‘Wall,’ he replied, 
‘I'd like to see the match of the man as made 
my Bob stand round and clean floors and haul 
benches.’ 

This was as unanswerable as the best of logic. 

A week went by harmoniously. Geof. kept 
his weather eye open for squalls. Why did not 
the boys concert some plan to ‘run him out,’ as 
they had done with all previous teachers ? 

they had not wit enough to explain their lack 
of ‘sperrit’ even to one of themselves. 

Said Tom Batts, overcome with impatient curi- 
osity: ‘I’m comin’ to school, an’ I’m goin’ to 
chew my terbaccer an’ spet all I’ve got a mind 


‘You better, came as a caution from Bob. 

‘IT seen him t other day,’ said Tom. ‘Lordy! 
he ain’t more’n up to my knee!’ Here he guf- 
fawed at his own exquisite wit. 

‘An’ I seen him in the ten-acre pasture,’ said 
Bob confidentially, ‘playing with our bull-calf, 
as even father can’t go nigh without a stick, an’ 
sure as you're alive, he threw him.’ 

‘Threw the bull-calf !’ 

‘Right over on to his back.’ 

‘Threw the bull-calf !’ Tom’s mouth fell open 
with clownish surprise. 

‘Ay, an’ the calf, he come movin’ after him as 
gentle as a sheep. Says [: “What you go to 
wrastlin’ with that calf for?” Says he: “ Practice 
for my muscles. Come along, and I'll show you 
the trick.”’ 

‘Did you try it? said Tom, snapping his heavy 
jaws together. 

‘Wall, no; I guess not,’ replied Bob. ‘That 
calf chased me forty miles an hour cross lots 
last week.’ 

‘Bob Barton, you’re makin’ it up; no livin’ 
chap could throw that calf. 

‘Wall, a livin’ man done it, an’ I seen him,’ 
replied Bob, doggedly adhering to his point. 

Tom’s curiosity was quickened by this encoun- 
ter with Bob ; but he held off a little longer ere 
beginning his half-yearly joke of ‘running out 
the teacher.’ 


Meantime, Geof. was discovering to his own 
immense astonishment that his work was a very 
interesting one, and he threw all his energy into 
his efforts to civilise these ‘wild-cats.’ In recess, 
he encouraged them to feats of strength; he, an 
accomplished gymnast, put them through a variety 
of exercises, They were clumsy, and needed to 
be taught to use their strength to better purpose. 
They could not understand why the feats, which 
looked so easy when so gracefully performed by] 
their teacher, should be so impossible to their 
own clumsy limbs. Quietly, almost imperceptibly, 
Geof. was master of the situation, indoors or out, 
Did he issue a command which was not instantly 
obeyed—a gleam from his eyes was apt to enforce 
obedience. He never spoke twice ; disobedience 
was followed by punishment. The Squire’s Bob 
was the recipient one day of six cuts that marked 
him for a week. 

‘Why didn’t yer give him as good as yer got?’ 
asked Tom Batts, when the rumour of Bob’s dis- 
grace reached his curious ears. 

Bob could not reply. He was lost in wonder 
that he had not done so, not knowing enough to 
be aware that the athlete had gripped him so 
that he could not have struck a Sloe in self- 
defence even had he wished to do so. 

After this, the ‘larnin’ went on right 
steady,’ according to Squire Barton, who often 
sauntered in to see after the success of his experi- 
ment. The sight of his own Bob head of the 
class, ‘toeing the mark like a Christian,’ was 
nuts for him to crack, as he told Melindy his 
wife. But the teacher taught ‘jography’ in a 
way that made the Squire’s hair stand on end. 
He had a story for every country, something to 
impress the scholars with the habits of the people, 
or animals native to the place. It is to be 
apprehended that when his knowledge, which 
was not profound, failed him, he made his infor- 
mation to order. 

‘There’s a lot of things you mention,’ said the 
Squire, ‘as I don’t recollect to have heerd on 
nowheres before.’ 

Geof. laughed. ‘I told you I was no teacher, 
said he. ‘I don’t know much, and I’m no 
reader.’ 

‘Wall, you go ahead,’ said the Squire approv- 
ingly ; ‘but I1’d keep as close to the mark as I 
could if I was you. Hipperpatamuses ain’t a 
wallerin’ round South America, I know for dead 
certain. But you go ahead—that’s you.’ 

Geof. did not take this frank criticism of his 
‘jography’ amiss, and he went ‘ahead’ in his 
own original way, aiming to improve the manners, 
even if he could not do much for the brains of 
his class. The boys were obliged to drop their 
cavalier mode of asserting themselves as lords of 
creation when the girls of the class were in 
question. Nor was his own dainty cleanliness 
of person without its effect upon both sexes. 
Geof.’s eyes were apt to showa spark of dis- 
gust at dirty hands and tousled hair, bringing 
such a feeling of discomfort to the owner as 
generally tended to superinduce more thorough 
ablutions. 

When Geof.’s success in ‘hoeing’ out the school 
became an established fact, the parents grew 
enthusiastic in his praise. Naturally, this was 
distasteful to the bully Tom, who smiled to him- 
self as he listened. ‘You better shet up,’ he 
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remarked. ‘J be going to school come Monday,’ 
Of this, Geof. was forewarned by no less a man 
than the Squire’s Bob. 

‘Ah,’ said Geof., with a sparkle of interest in 
his blue eyes. ‘Give him my compliments, and 
tell him I have been expecting him some time.’ 

When Tom received this message, he nodded 
his head knowingly. ‘He’s beginning to knuckle 
down, poor little chap,’ said he, surveying his 
own giant frame with appreciation of its merits. 

Geof. walking in the ten-acre pasture, met and 
had another tussle with the belligerent calf. 
Bob, who haunted his footsteps like a faithful 
dog, saw the conclusion with a broad grin of 
satisfaction. 

‘So Tom Batts is going to school Monday, eh,’ 
said the Squire with a sly look at Geof. ‘Going 
to run you out, I s’pose, as he done the rest of 
’em.’ 

Bob, who was present, joined in his father’s 
grin, as he pictured to himself the calf sprawling 
in the ten-acre pasture. He had never looked 
forward to a circus as he did to the coming 
encounter between the country bully and the 
athlete. 

Monday came. The school was in full working 
order, when the door was noisily thrown open 
and in swaggerel Tom Batts. He sat himself 
down opposite to Geof., and whistled aloud as 
he began cutting a roll of tobacco into quids. 
Meantime, he was audibly chewing, his huge jaws 
working back and forth, while the floor around 
him was speedily covered with stains. All eyes 
— on Geof., who calmly went on ruling a copy- 

ook. 

Presently he looked up. ‘Now, Mr Batts, I 
am ready for you,’ he said pleasantly. ‘Please 
to walk this way.’ 

Mr Batts! The wonder of this term as applied 
to his own personality caused his heavy mouth 
to fall open. In this moment of surprise he rose 
to his feet and slouched forward. 

‘I suppose you can read, eh ?’ said Geof. smil- 
ing. ‘Pity you joined us so late in the season, 
for a man of your age has no time to lose.’ 

‘Oh, J don’t want to learn nothin’, muttered 
Tom, turning to kick a youngster who inadver- 
tently giggled. ‘I come for fun,’ he said, with 
sudden assertion. His sidelong glance at the boys 
was disappointed of its meed of admiration, for 
all eyes were bent on the teacher, who for his 
part was taking Tom’s measure with great accu- 
racy. There was a steely gleam in his eyes, before 
which the boys who knew him trembled. Tom, 
secure in his brute-force, had not a qualm as to 
the result of the coming encounter. His measure- 
ment of the ‘slip of a chap’ before him had been 
readily taken. He meant to throw him out of 
‘winder, as he done the last.’ 

There was a silence, in which the scholars held 
their breath with suppressed excitement. As for 
the teacher, he rose in his usual quiet way and 
to mark up a sum upon the Dlack- 

oard, taking no notice of the intrusive figure 
between him and his scholars. 

‘First class to the black-board,’ was his order ; 
then, as the boys advanced : ‘You are in my way 
here,’ he said, calmly to Tom, ‘and as you do 
not wish to study, I am going to put you out.’ 

How did it all happen? Not a boy was quick 
enough to see. There had been a swift move- 


ment on the part of the teacher; those huge 
arms of Tom’s were held pinioned, despite his 
furious efforts to release himself. 

‘Will you go out, or shall I put you out? 
Geof. asked, politely. He looked calm enough, 
but the spirit of tight was boilirg in his veins, 
and his eyes fairly blazed at the bully as he 
backed him to the door. On the threshold he 
set him free, and quietly pointed to the yard. 
‘Go out!’ he said, as he would have done to a 
surly dog, 

To his dying day Tom never could understand 
why—he went out. 

Squire Barton and a fellow-Committee-man 
had followed close on Tom’s heels, and, in fact, 
had seen all through the window, themselves 
unnoticed, They would not have missed what 
they termed ‘the circus’ for a great deal. They 
grinned at one another as Tom came slouching 
out. 

‘Hello, Tom !’ cried Squire Barton. 

‘Hello, Tom !’ from Squire Bartlett. 

Then followed a guffaw of extreme enjoyment, 
under whose lash Tom turned his back and 
ran. 

Then, assuming an official air, these worthy 
Committee-men entered the school-house, and sur- 
veyed the school from the vantage-ground of the 
platform. They could not repress an inclination 
to compliment Geof. on his prowess ere they 
descended to humdrum every-day life again, after 
which they did not forget to point the moral, 
which, however, required no further illustration 
at their hands, 

‘What I says, I stands to,’ said the Squire, 
casting a severe glance at the tow-heads before 
him ; ‘when a school’s got to be “hoed out,” go 
right ahead and hoe.’ 


SLAVONIC CUSTOMS. 
MARRIAGE FORECASTS. 


WHETHER the cause is to be found in the peculiar 
tenacity of the Slavonic nations for the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers, or in their hitherto 
greater isolation from the quicker current of 
Western life, it is certain that to-day survive 
amongst the unlettered and imaginative Slavonian 
peasantry more numerous and more ancient 
ceremonials and observances than in any other 
European country. And marriage being the most 
interesting and important incident in a quiet 
rural life, it is natural that customs appertaining 
thereto should survive the longest. These cus- 
toms appeal more particularly to the female 
peasants, and as such become the mothers of the 
land, they hand down the usages and traditions 
to their children. 

Many of the marriage forecastings centre 
around the time-honoured Christmas Eve. In 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Servia it is usual for 
curious maidens to throw rings, or melted lead 
and wax, into a vessel filled with water, and 
while fishing these out to sing old songs, the 
verses of which foretell as they catch each object 
the peculiarities of their future husbands. In 
some districts of Poland, bread and money are 
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mixed with the hay which on Christmas Eve 
underlies the table-cloth ; the girl that—in the 
dark—draws out money is a a wealthy 
spouse ; but she who draws bread only must ex- 
pect poverty as her life-dowry. Peasant maidens 
at nightfall on Christmas Eves go solitary and 
in silence to the woodhouse, there gather an 
armful of chips, which they carry, yet alone and 
silently, into the kitchen and carefully count. 
If the number be even, they will marry ; but if 
the number be odd, single-blessedness threatens 
them. 

It is customary in Polish villages to strew 
straw over the Christmas Eve supper-tables, and 
for the young people blindfold, or in the dark, 
to pick out each a straw therefrom. Should the 
straw be green, the lucky maiden expects to wear 
a bridal wreath, or the youth to lead a blushing 
bride to the altar, during the approaching year ; 
but a dried straw foretells to either long waiting, 
: possibly even until death. 


Eve, wine, beer, and water are placed by a girl 


ie, If, as the clock strikes midnight, a man enters 

/ and drinks the wine, she is happy, for her wooer 
| will be rich. Should he drink the beer, she may 
Tu be content, for the wooer will be ‘ well-to-do.’ 
If the water be chosen, her husband will be 
very poor. But if as the clock strikes no man 
comes to her table, the anxious maiden shivers 
with more than midnight terror, believing that 


she is doomed to be early the bride of Death. 


ub Poland is peculiarly rich in these observances, 
Hi spreading themselves throughout the year, both 
sexes being equally superstitious in this respect. 

On New-year’s Eve the young unmarried men 

lace themselves before a fire and, bending down, 
a beneath their legs, Should a woman appear 
in the background, it is the one they will marry ; 
but if they see a shape as of a coffin, it forebodes 
for them death during the year close at hand. 

Midsummer Eve is also a favourite epoch for 
looking into the future. Polish maidens at this 
time throw wreaths of flowers and bouquets into 
rivers and brooks, If the flowers float undamaged 
out of their sight, the omen is good ; but should 
the wreaths break, or flowers sink before their 
eyes, they go home with dark visions of the 
future. 

Slavonic maidens will also go into the gardens 
in the Midsummer Eve twilight and shake the 
fences heartily. Should a dog bark westward, 
they look to the west for a lover. If the dog 
barks in the east, they look expectantly eastward 
for a spouse. If no dog barks, the silence is any- 
thing but good ; and the poor girl returns heavy- 
hearted to rejoin the merry groups gathered to 
celebrate the midsummer festival, in ancient 
Tf times considered the most important of the 
ear. 

7 In some Prussian villages it is customary for 
‘i the maiden to drop flowers into a glass of water, 
q chanting somewhat thus : 


I am athirst ; 
Give me to drink, my beloved ! 


with the hope that the water will reflect the 
image of a favourite swain. Another custom is 


In other rural Polish districts, on the ‘Christ’s | 


i between two candles on a table. She then retires | 

into a corner or an adjoining room to watch the 
a result reflected in a mirror hung for this purpose. | 


to throw wreaths of flowers over their heads 
backwards against a tree. If the wreath catches 
and hangs upon a branch at the first throw, the 
girl throwing it will become a bride within the 
first succeeding year. If it catches at the second 
throw, then her bridal will be the second year. 
And so on, They also, singing softly appropriate 
and old-time love-songs, lay flowers beneath their 
pillows to dream a midsummer night’s dream of 
their destined husbands, 

In other districts the girls sow hemp-seeds in 
a garden, or flower-pot, on St Anthony’s Eve, 
and confidently expect to dream that night of 
their true lovers. Should the sowing be hal- 
lowed by as many Paternosters as she has years, 
the sower implicitly believes in the result ; and 
if then she dreams not, it is to her credulous 
mind certain that no bridal wreath will deck her 
head or any true-hearted lover lead her home. 

Many similar customs might be told; but 
all such are rapidly dying out. As the lightning 
flits noiselessly through the Slavonic lands, with 
its messages of good or ill, calm or storm, peace 
or war, as noiselessly flit with it from the minds 
of the people old cherished superstitions, leaving 
them clearer and less susceptible te the dreamy 
imaginings and childish ceremonies of the olden 
time. There, as elsewhere, maidens begin to 
look within themselves, and to study what and 
who are the men who may become their life- 
long companions ; and if in one sense marriage 
must yet remain for them a lottery, it becomes 
at least a lottery in which they feel that no 
simple or superstitious observances can possibly 
show them the ‘ winning numbers,’ 


THE BLIND POET. 


Give me thy hand, and when the songsters wake 
The woodland world to melody of love— 

When the faint ripples of gray-silver break, 

And leaping light enfolds the deep above— 

Lead me where sedges murmur and the lush 
Flag-lances quiver o’er the foamy rush. 


Moss at my feet, and overhead the green— 

The deepening green of beeches ; while below, 
The river-reach, through willows dimly seen, 
Laves leaf and lily with its murmurous flow. 

O fair, fair earth ! O breadth of summer skies !— 
The gladdest memory of my darkened eyes ! 


You bring me flowers, the pale and fragrant bells, 
That when the meek-eyed violets are fled, 

Fold in blue mist the bracken-bowered dells, 
And float sweet music o’er the flower-dead ; 
While from some leafy arbour, clear and strong, 
A brown-winged lover lifts serener song. 


The beetle booming through the breezy air, 
The labouring bee, the feathered butterfly, 
Life lowly-lived, but life exceeding fair— 
With myriad eyes are yet more poor than I, 
For darkness breaks in death, and purer sight 
Waits on the dawning of eternal light. 
C. A. Dawson. 
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